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THE PLAYS OF SAMUEL WOODWORTH 

It has been the fate of more than one writer of varied and 
copious productivity to be remembered only because of a chance 
lyric which has voiced the sentiment of the people and has caused 
its author's name to live when his more pretentious works are for- 
gotten. An excellent illustration is Samuel Woodworth, whose 
name immediately suggests "The Old Oaken Bucket" and noth- 
ing else. As a matter of fact Woodworth was a very industrious 
and versatile writer. Living always on the verge of poverty and 
relying on literature for support, he found it necessary to employ 
his pen constantly. He produced quantities of poetry that was 
highly praised in his day, some of his nature poems being com- 
pared to and confused with Wordsworth's. He wrote a patriotic 
novel, The Champions of Freedom; or, The Mysterious Chief, 
dealing with the War of 1812. He was a persistent journalist, 
launching a half dozen or more periodicals, all of brief duration 
except The New York Mirror, which he edited the first year of 
its life. And he was a dramatist with eight acted plays to his 
credit. 

It is as a dramatist that we wish to consider him here, for 
although his plays are known to-day only to an occasional student, 
in their time they met with average favor, and one was a prolonged 
success. Moreover they illustrate tendencies which then prevailed 
in the drama of America, and some of those tendencies they 
helped to confirm. His first play was staged in 1822. Native 
drama as a recognized institution was then some sixty years old. 
As yet no playwright of distinguished ability had arisen, but a 
number of traditions had been developed, and the appetite of the 
theatre-goers demanded a specific kind of satisfaction. Wood- 
worth conformed to custom with little attempt at innovation, a 
fact which makes of his plays a sort of epitome of American 
drama during the third and fourth decades of the nineteenth 
century. 

Before we take up his writings in detail a word of biography 
may be in order. Samuel Woodworth was born of a Revolution- 
ary father at Scituate, Massachusetts, on January 13, 1785. At 
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the age of about fifteen he went to Boston as a printer's apprentice. 
Subsequently he engaged in journalism at New Haven and 
Baltimore. In 1809 he took up his abode in New York, where 
he spent the remainder of his life in various literary pursuits. 
He died of paralysis on December 9, 1842. According to those 
who knew him he was generally beloved for his gentle and upright 
character. 

Our author's earliest theatrical offering was The Deed of Gift, 
printed at New York in 1822 and first acted at Boston on March 
25 of that year. Though apparently not honored with a second 
performance there, it was given a trial at the City Theatre, 
New York, on January 21, 1823, and was twice repeated. The 
Commercial Advertiser of January 24 pronounced it superior to 
many stage productions of the day. The Deed of Gift tells the 
old story of a virtuous young man cheated out of his father's 
estate by an evil brother, until the latter's perfidy is exposed and 
all is set right. In this instance the restoration is effected by 
the hero's sweetheart, who makes excellent use of a phenomenal 
faculty for disguise. 

The piece is trite and feeble enough, but it is interesting as 
a representative of a type, the comic opera. At that date the 
term bore a somewhat different meaning from its present one. 
An opera in the English and American sense was a play, light 
or serious, in which the characters indulged in occasional solos 
and duets with little or no provocation. English opera was 
brought to prominence by Gay's Beggar's Opera in 1728, which 
had a great vogue on both sides of the Atlantic. The first 
American imitation was The Disappointment; or, The Force of 
Credulity (1 767) by "Andrew Barton"(Col. Thomas Forrest [?]), 
a sorry farce, which remained unacted. The earliest run of any 
length was made by Ann Hatton's Tammany in 1794, and from 
that time foreward musical comedy engaged the frequent attention 
of playwrights. Two of the better specimens prior to Wood worth's 
period were William Dunlap's Archers (1796) and James Nelson 
Barker's Indian Princess (1808). The Deed of Gift, with its seven 
songs set to popular airs, came at a time when operas were still 
in high favor, indeed it was shortly followed by a number of un- 
usually successful examples. 
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Woodworth's second dramatic attempt was a patriotic piece, 
La Fayette ; or, The Castle of Olmutz, printed in 1824 and first 
performed at New York on February 23 of that year in honor of 
Washington's birthday. It was no doubt called out by the Mar- 
quis's recent announcement of his intention to revisit the United 
States, for which event preparations were in progress. The play, 
which, in the words of The Mirror, "was received with decided 
and deserved approbation," was repeated a half dozen times 
during the next two years. On September 9, 1824, during La 
Fayette's visit in New York, it was given amid surroundings 
of unusual splendor. The front of the Park Theatre was adorned 
with a large transparency of the Goddess of Liberty. Beneath 
was the inscription: "La Fayette, the Friend of Freedom — the 
Benefactor of Mankind." The windows were filled with lights. 
The interior was bedecked with flags, wreaths, and medallions; 
and the stage was flanked on either side with imitation cannon. 

La Fayette deals with one of the most critical events in its 
hero's life. In 1792, while passing through Germany, he was 
captured and imprisoned as a prime mover of the French 
Revolution. After being transferred from prison to prison, he 
was finally lodged in the Castle of Olmutz in Austria. During 
the whole time he was treated with the systematic inhumanity 
for which the word Teutonic has become a synonym to-day. In 
1794 a young German physician, Erick Bollmann, and a young 
American, Francis Huger, made a daring attempt to effect his 
escape. But their plans were frustrated at the moment of success, 
and the would-be rescuers were themselves imprisoned until re- 
leased by the intervention of friends. The play, which is con- 
cerned only with the attempted deliverance and its results, 
follows the historical facts closely throughout with slight changes 
here and there and with the inevitable addition of a sweetheart 
for the American. 

The patriotic, historical play was one of the early forms which 
our drama took. During the Revolution it was often pressed 
into service, especially by Mrs. Mercy Warren, Hugh Henry 
Brackeridge, and John Leacock. After the war there was a suc- 
cession of plays like John Burk's Bunker-Hill (1797), Dunlap's 
Andre (1798) and Glory of Columbia (1803), M. M. Noah's 
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Marion (1821), and C. P. Clinch's Spy (1822). The War of 1812 
was a similar inspiration: witness Dunlap's Yankee Chronology 
(1812), his Battle of New Orleans (1816 ?), and Noah's She 
Would be a Soldier (1819). Other events, such as the planting 
of the colonies, came in for a share of attention. 

So in writing a patriotic drama Woodworth was adhering to 
an old and still observed custom. However, he deviated from 
the usual practice by employing a foreign instead of a domestic 
episode. But patriotic the play unquestionably is, both because 
of La Fayette's intimate connection with this nation and because 
of the glowing eulogies of America and her heroes, in which the 
piece, like all of its kind, abounds. 

The third and most interesting of Woodworth's dramatic com- 
positions was The Forest Rose ; or, American Farmers. The de- 
scription, "a pastoral opera," indicates that it continued the type 
of The Deed of Gift, a type which meanwhile had gained promi- 
nence through the success of two representatives : Clari (1823) by 
John Howard Payne (which contains the song "Home Sweet 
Home"), and The Saw-Mill (1824) by Micah Hawkins. But The 
Forest Rose greatly outranked them; indeed it was one of the 
longest-lived American plays before the Civil War, — this in spite 
of the fact that, according to the author's statement in the pref- 
ace of the 1825 edition, it was hastily written. Its premiere 
occurred at the Chatham Theatre, New York, on October 6, 1825, 
when it was given as afterpiece to The Lady of Lyons. 

The opera was hailed by the critics as an "acquisition to our 
dramatic stock," and was praised for the Americanism of its 
scenery, sentiments, and incidents. It was repeated at more or 
less frequent intervals at least until 1866, finding a place over and 
over again in the benefit programmes of various actors. In the 
course of time the music by John Davies, consisting of an elabo- 
rate descriptive overture and airs for some fifteen songs, came 
to be mostly omitted in representation. 1 The career of the play 
was by no means confined to New York ; it is said to have run 
for over a hundred consecutive nights in London, and in remote 
California it became a favorite. 

J For the original form I have consulted the copy of the rare first edition 
in the Harris Collection at Brown University. 
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The plot has to do with a spirited country girl, whom a visiting 
English fop tries to seduce into an elopement with him. She 
appears to agree to his proposal, but matters are so arranged 
that he captures a negro servant girl instead. The heroine in the 
end of course gives her hand to her true lover, an honest Ameri- 
can farmer. There is a sub-plot concerning another pair of lovers, 
who have been separated and are now united. And there is a 
Yankee tradesman, who furnishes much of the humor. To a 
modern reader the story is thin and the characters are unlifelike, 
but when compared with its average contemporary The Forest 
Rose is seen to be one of the most pleasing dramas of its dec- 
ade — "superior to nine-tenths of its class," says Ireland in his 
Records of The New York Stage. 

The conspicuous success of the piece, however, is to be attrib- 
uted less to the plot than to one of the characters, the Yankee, 
Jonathan Ploughboy. For Jonathan belongs to a tribe that Ameri- 
can theatre-goers had already met and approved of, and that dur- 
ing the following years was to become one of the surest assets of 
the popular playwright. As a stage figure the Yankee owed his 
origin to Royall Tyler, whose Contrast in 1787 first brought the 
New England rustic before the footlights and first revealed the 
possibilities of American comedy-writing. Tyler's Jonathan was 
the progenitor of a long and honorable line of Yankees, many of 
them namesakes of their ancestor, and all of them inheriting his 
ignorance and gawkiness, his shrewdness and ingenuity, his 
dialect and provincialism. A crop of imitations sprang up with 
little delay. First came the young Dunlap's unpublished Modest 
Soldier (1787), which is reported by its author to have contained a 
Yankee servant. Two years later was printed Samuel Low's 
Politician Outwitted with a rustic who has traces of the dialect 
and other peculiarities of Jonathan. But neither of these plays 
was acted. Yankee speech was again heard on the stage in 1792, 
when J. Robinson's Yorker's Stratagem was given in New York. 
The fact that Yankeeism is here assumed by two characters 
as a disguise suggests that the innovation had been well re- 
ceived. Among the Yankee plays the more noticeable are: 
Jonathan Postfree (1807) by L. Beach, Tears and Smiles (1807) 
by J. N. Barker, Love and Friendship (1809) by A. B. Lindsley, 
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The Yankey in England (1815) by David Humphreys, The 
Bucktails (c. 1815) by J. K. Paulding, and The Saw-Mill by 
Hawkins, in which the Yankee manner is again used as a dis- 
guise. 

Thus Woodworth had a sufficiency of precedents for employing 
the humor of the New England son of the soil. Indeed he 
showed a leaning in this direction in the earlier Deed of Gift, 
the characters of which are rural denizens of Massachusetts, 
though not typical Yankees. But in spite of the considerable 
number of such plays written before The Forest Rose, only four 
of them were ever performed, and none of the four enjoyed an 
existence of any duration. It was therefore left for Woodworth 
to create the first stage Yankee who attained anything like general 
popularity or length of days. 

It may be well to look into the characteristics of this dis- 
tinguished gentleman. Like his predecessors he speaks a dialect 
that was then supposed to prevail among the less enlightened in- 
habitants of New England and especially of Connecticut. Jona- 
than, like all his kin, never supposes or thinks; he "calculates" 
or "guesses." Instead of asking, he "axes." He finds "an't" 
more economical than "is not." He declares that "he wouldn't 
sarve a negro so." His favorite expletive is "darn," or for 
variety "darnation" used both as a noun and an adjective. His 
speech is full of homely comparisons pertaining to cows, pigs, 
etc. When money is concerned Jonathan has a sharp eye, but 
otherwise his ignorance and gullibility make him an easy prey 
to the guile of his fickle inamorata. Yet his intentions are good, 
and in a blundering way he aids in saving the heroine from the 
villain. His part in the plot, however, is not vital, his function 
being chiefly to provide comic realism. 

The actor who first essayed the part of Jonathan was Alexander 
Simpson, a competent low comedian. His impersonation so 
delighted a young supernumerary by the name of George H. Hill 
that he resolved to become an actor of Yankee parts. In 1832 
as Jonathan Ploughboy he made his first hit, and by his skill in 
this and similar rdles he shortly became famous throughout the 
United States and England as "Yankee" Hill. Joshua Silsbee 
was another Yankee interpreter who extended the fame of The 
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Forest Rose by his success in the part on the London stage. Still 
another to appear as Jonathan was Henry Placide, perhaps the 
foremost American comedian of his day. 

The Forest Rose was followed within a few weeks by a melo- 
drama, The Widow's Son; or, Which is the Traitor?, with numeous 
songs set to music by J. H. Swindells. It was first acted at the 
Park Theatre on November 25, 1825. The Mirror declared that 
the play was murdered on this occasion, but that it would become 
a favorite if performed as written. Seemingly it was never so 
performed, for after two more nights it was relegated to that 
shelf from which plays return not. 

Woodworth based his plot on a historical personage, Margaret 
Darby, who figured obscurely in the Revolution as the Witch 
of Blagge's Cove. She was an eccentric woman, who, when her 
son joined the British forces and led an expedition against the 
Americans, in despair went to live in a rocky glen, where she 
supported herself by fortune-telling. Washington sometimes 
engaged her to carry information to the Americans in New 
York. All this we are told in an introduction to the piece as 
published in 1825. The story centres about the renegade son, 
over whom Margaret watches constantly, apparently with the 
object of reclaiming him for the American cause. In the end he 
is killed fighting a duel with an English officer, an act which 
redeems him in Margaret's eyes. The play is badly built; the 
scene shifts with the frequency of a moving-picture film, the 
interest is not properly centralized about the main characters, 
and there is an excess of incident. 

Like La Fayette, The Widow's Son is a patriotic drama, but 
the latter is more in accordance with the type which had long 
prevailed, since its setting is American and its events are drawn 
directly from American history. The three Revolutionary per- 
sonages most often introduced by previous playwrights, Washing- 
ton, Arnold, and Andre, are here frequently mentioned, though 
they do not appear. Washington, as always, is spoken of with 
reverence, Arnold, also as always, with hatred and contempt, 
and Andr6, as usual, with respect and apologetic admiration. 
The Widow's Son follows the practice of numerous predecessors 
in presenting a romantic story of little or no historical accuracy, 
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but with a definitely historical background. As previous illus- 
trations of the same thing we may name Mrs. Susannah Rowson's 
Slaves in Algiers (1794), Barker's Indian Princess, Noah's She 
Would be a Soldier, and Clinch's Spy. 

As a Gothic melodrama The Widow's Son has an additional 
claim to our interest. This species came into being in America 
through the work of William Dunlap, who, influenced by the 
Gothic plays and especially the Gothic novels of England, between 
1795 and 1801 wrote and staged Fontainville Abbey, The Mys- 
terious Monk (printed as Ribbemont), The Knight's Adventure 
(revised by Hodgkinson as The Man of Fortitude), and Abaellino, 
translated from the German. These are all filled with mysteries, 
marvels, and terroristic machinery such as skeletons, blood- 
rusted daggers, subterranean passages, and howling storms. To 
be sure the supernaturalism is only seeming, for a natural ex- 
planation of all such phenomena is eventually offered. Ere long 
the play-going public was enamored of the innovation, sanctioned 
as it was by an increasing English usage and by the presentation 
here of M. G. Lewis's Castle Spectre and its ilk. Consequently 
writers sought to satisfy the demand with plays like The Mysteries 
of the Castle (1807) by J. B. White, The Wood Daemon (1808) 
by J. D. Turnbull, Marmion (1812) by J. N. Barker, The Forest 
of Rosenwald (1821) by J. Stokes, and The Forgers (1825) by 
J. B. White. 

The Widow' s Son has some decidedly Gothic touches. Several 
times Margaret makes a mysterious appearance or disappearance, 
and by her speeches deceives the people into believing her powers 
are more than mortal. Still more to the point is the scene in her 
cottage, which is fitted with the emblematic and occult devices 
that pertain to the black art. Her son comes to have his fortune 
told, and after mystifying him with pretended magic she reveals 
the wraith of the man he has shot. Twice does she cause this 
ghost to appear as a rebuke to her son, a feat easily performed 
inasmuch as the supposed dead man is still alive and well. 

The witch motif had appeared before in American drama, first 
in the person of Joan of Arc in John Burk's Female Patriotism 
(1798), a play with some Gothic tendencies. Again in Barker's 
Superstition (1823) we find a woman accused of practising witch- 
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craft. But Woodworth was probably indebted mainly to Guy 
Mannering, an opera by Daniel Terry, based on Scott's novel. 
It began a long career in this country in 1816. Meg Merrilies 
figures prominently therein as a beneficent sorceress and guardian 
of the hero's fortunes. Margaret Darby differs from Meg chiefly 
in that the former's mystic powers exist only in the minds of the 
credulous, whereas the gipsy has a genuine gift of clairvoyance. 

Meg and Margaret had a noticeable influence during the next 
few years. The Evil Eye (1831) by J. B. Phillips contains a sort 
of male witch, a man who, having gained the reputation of pos- 
sessing the evil eye, uses the belief for his own ends. Better 
examples are to be seen in Stephen Glover's Cradle of Liberty 
(1832) and J. S. Jones's Moll Pitcher; or, The Fortune Teller of 
Lynn (1839), each with its mysterious woman who forecasts the 
future. The closest resemblence to Margaret is found in Jones's 
Captain Kyd (1839), in which there is a weird creature who uses 
all manner of mechanical devices to produce the proper illusion, 
and who proves to be the mother of the picaresque hero. 

An anonymous play, King's Bridge Cottage : A Revolutionary 
Tale, was printed in 1826. The title-page merely says: "Written 
by a Gentleman of N. York," but it is generally agreed by bibli- 
ographers that the gentleman was Woodworth. There is some 
internal evidence to this effect, for the plot, in which the heroine 
is caught in the snares of a British villain but rescued in the 
crucial moment by her soldier-lover, resembles some incidents 
in his novel, The Champions of Freedom. Moreover, the tone 
of the two works is similar, both being melodramatic in the ex- 
treme and marked by an excess of patriotic bombast and ex- 
travagant laudation of Washington. If the piece is by Woodworth 
he was continuing the practice of using American history for 
theatrical purposes, which we have already noted. King's Bridge 
Cottage appears to have been originally acted by a company of 
amateurs, but on February 22, 1833, it was regularly performed 
at the Richmond Hill Theatre. 

After the period of industry which ended in 1826, Woodworth's 
dramatic zeal seems to have abated for several years, but in 1833 
he once more bestirred himself and committed three plays to the 
stage. The first of these, The Cannibals; or, Massacre Islands, 
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was brought out at the Bowery Theatre on February 20, and was 
honored with some twenty-four repetitions during the year. 
Though it was unpublished, we get some idea of its contents 
by consulting its source, Captain Benjamin Morrell's Narrative 
of Four Voyages, New York, 1832. In this book Captain Morrell 
told of his discovery of a group of islands in the South Sea, 
and of the crew's sanguinary experiences at the hands of the 
treacherous, cannibalistic inhabitants. That the presentation 
of the play was not wholly realistic we gather from The Mirror 
of March 16, which protested that the natives, being thorough 
savages, should not appear with white faces and attired in calico 
frocks and green jackets. 

The Cannibals, like all Woodworth's plays, reflects a marked 
tendency of its period. It is one of those dramas that were based 
on striking or significant contemporary incidents. In his Rec- 
ords of the Boston Stage W. W. Clapp states that "in the early 
days of the theatre, every public event of sufficient importance 
was immediately dramatized." In corroboration we need only 
refer to the numerous topical plays written during the Rev- 
olution, the Tripolitan troubles around 1794, and the War of 
1812. There were also others dealing with unusual happenings 
not connected with the history of the nation, such as Bonaparte 
in England (1803) by Dunlap, which was built on the laughable 
arrest by English officials of a stranger who resembled the brother 
of Napoleon ; and Captain Morgan; or, The Conspiracy Unveiled 
(1827) by C. S. Talbot, an echo of the anti-Masonic agitation. 
To this class The Cannibals belongs. 

Of the second 1833 play, Blue Laws; or, Eighty Years Ago, 
we know practically nothing except that it was an unpublished 
farce and was brought out at the Bowery Theatre on March 15, 
1833, with four repetitions. 

The Forest Rose thoroughly established the Yankee humorist 
as a favorite figure on the American stage and a stock character 
in our drama. We have already seen that four comedians dis- 
tinguished themselves as Jonathan Ploughboy. Others zealously 
sought to achieve the Yankee dialect and interpolated Yankee 
stories into their programmes. No less an actor than James H. 
Hackett in 1826 added such impersonations to his repertory, 
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thereby greatly augmenting his popularity. To meet his new 
requirement, about 1827 he altered George Colman's Who Wants 
a Guinea ? into Jonathan in England, in which he starred on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The interest of theatre-goers in Yankee characters and the 
tendency of divers actors to specialize in them had the inevitable 
effect of directing playwrights into this field. Among the re- 
sulting products we might mention Dunlap's Trip to Niagara 
(1828), with its twenty-five or more performances, in which 
Yankee disguise is conspicuously used. In The Cradle of Liberty 
(1832) by Stephen Glover, a figure with some of the Yankee ear- 
marks appears. Of much more importance is J. S. Jones's Green 
Mountain Boy, brought out on March 19, 1833, which fur- 
nished Hill with one of his well-known r61es in the person of 
Jedediah Homebred. 

Woodworth's success with his first Yankee, the growing de- 
mand for such delineations, and possibly his own New England 
origin, all induced him to continue exploiting that interesting 
species. There is a touch of it in The Widow's Son in a Jack- 
of -all-trades, who says that at one time he was a Yankee peddler, 
selling tinware, wooden nutmegs, and cayenne pepper made from 
mahogany sawdust. Cannibal Islands contained a Yankee tar, 
who was praised for his genuineness. Blue Laws was no doubt 
graced with a cousin of Jonathan Ploughboy in one Timothy 
Shrewdboy. 

Into the last play he wrote our author introduced still another 
of the tribe. G. H. Hill in 1833 offered a prize of $400 for the 
best Yankee play to be submitted to him. Thirteen pieces were 
entered in the contest. The prize was awarded to The Foundling 
of the Sea, by Woodworth, which was brought out at the Park 
on May 14. The meagre number of three additional perform- 
ances would indicate that it gave no great satisfaction. Since 
the play was not published, we must rely on a synopsis in The 
Mirror of May 18 for our knowledge of the plot. The scene is 
a mineral spring resort, where a Boston man, who several years 
before lost his wife and son at sea, is visiting a friend. The 
latter' s daughter has the curious fortune of being loved by two 
William Smiths, a fact which leads to numerous complications. 
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In a crisis the heroine's life is saved by a Yankee peddler from 
Vermont, Zachariah Dickerwell, who proves to be the long-lost 
son of the Bostonian. The play appears to have had little dra- 
matic unity, but at least it possessed, so The Mirror assures us, 
the merit of originality. It was written no doubt with the sole 
idea of gaining four hundred much-needed dollars. 

Having been established as a stock character, in part by the 
assiduity of Woodworth, the Yankee continued to flourish and 
live long in the land. Dramatists eagerly cultivated his ac- 
quaintance and devised rdles for the chief actors in this field. 
Sy Saco in J. A. Stone's Knight of the Golden Fleece (1834) was 
one of Hill's most popular parts for years. Other star rdles of 
the leading actors were Lot Sap Sago in Yankee Land (1834) 
and Deuteronomy Dutiful in The Vermont Wool Dealer (1839) 
both by C. A. Logan; Solon Shingle in The People's Lawyer 
(1839) by J. S. Jones; and Hiram Dodge in The Yankee Peddler 
(1841) by Morris Barnett. As Professor A. H. Quinn says in 
his chapter on "The Early Drama" in The Cambridge History 
of American Literature, "These plays were usually of the same 
type, a comedy or melodrama into which a Yankee comic charac- 
ter has been inserted. He bears little relation to the play, but 
it is this very detachment that makes him important, for he is 
the one spot of reality among a number of stage conventions." 

The success of the Yankee parts in general must have depended 
on the skill of the actor rather than on the excellence of the lines. 
To a reader the dialogue is exceedingly thin and unamusing. 
But no doubt the r61e was much enriched by the manner of a 
skilful comedian, who would indulge in a quantity of appropriate 
stage business. That this was the intention of the authors we 
may gather from occasional directions to the players to add some 
Yankee story of their choice. Yet trivial as most of these charac- 
ters were, they pointed the way to superior achievements, such 
as AsaTrenchard in Our American Cousin (1858) by Tom Taylor, 
and some of the creations of James A. Heme. 

But during these years the Yankee was not compelled to rely 
entirely on the drama for his existence. As a matter of fact it 
was the fiction writer who first introduced him to the world at 
large. In 1809 Washington Irving's History of New York came 
out with its famous analysis of the Connecticut citizenry. Ten 
years later The Sketch Book set forth a specific example in the 
person of the immortal Ichabod Crane. With such precedents 
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as these and the plays, the non-dramatic writers with consider- 
able unanimity began adorning their pages with New England 
oddities. J. Fenimore Cooper was the most persistent. No less 
than seven of his novels contain Yankees, ranging from the heroic 
Long Tom Coffin of The Pilot (1823) through the simple David 
Gamut of the Last of the Mohicans (1826) to the despicable 
and crafty Jason Newcome in Satanstoe and The Chainbearer 
(1845). 2 John Neal's novels, Brother Jonathan (1825) and Down- 
Easters (1833), abound in Yankeeism. Guy Rivers (1834) by 
William Gilmore Simms presents in the Connecticut peddler, 
Jared Bunce, a most complete representative. Robert M. Bird's 
Nick of the Woods {\%yj~) has a peddler from Massachusetts. The 
Yankee and his speech also served the political propagandist well 
in such writings as Asa Green's Yankee Among the Nullifiers 
(1833); Seba Smith's Letters of J. Downing, Major (1833); The 
Clock Maker; or, Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick of Slick- 
ville (1837) and other works of Thomas Chandler Haliburton of 
Nova Scotia, which were a distinct contribution to American 
dialect humor; 3 and, most conspicuous, Lowell's brilliant Biglow 
Papers (1846-67). Perhaps it is not too much to say that Wood- 
worth's delineations were not a little influential in calling out 
much of this body of material. 

Considered as a whole, Woodworth's plays make little appeal 
to a modern reader. They are almost devoid of literary excellence 
and beyond a certain amount of rather crude theatrical effective- 
ness their dramatic qualities are but mediocre. They were written 
with only one object in mind, immediate stage success. To 
achieve this aim, the author conformed to the taste of his epoch, 
a taste which is not ours of to-day. But this very fact gives his 
dramas a distinct element of interest, because it makes of them 
a kind of mirror reflecting the tendencies of that earlier period. 
Aside from blank-verse tragedy, a type that had as yet won no 
real popularity, practically every species of play then current in 
our theatres is represented in the writings of Woodworth. 

Oral Sumner Coad. 
Columbia University. 



'Other Cooper novels containing Yankees are The Pioneers (1823), Lionel 
Lincoln (1825), and The Redskins (1846). 

'Professor V. L. O. Chittick of the University of Washington has in prep- 
aration a volume on Haliburton. 



